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troops, drew out before Hasdrubal's camp and offered battle. The experi-
enced eye of the Carthaginian was struck by an apparent increase of num-
bers ; and his suspicions were confirmed, when he heard the trumpet sound
twifie in the consuls' lines. This convinced him that Nero had joined his
colleague, and full of anxious fear as to the fate of his brother, he deter-
mined to retreat under cover of night; and when the next day broke, they
found Hasdrubal's camp deserted. Orders were given to pursue. The
Romans came up with the Carthaginian army on the banks of the Metaurus,
about twelve or fourteen miles north of their former position. The river
was swollen by rains, so that the Carthaginians could not pass it except at
certain places ; and, their guides having deserted them, they could not find
the -fords. Hasdrubal, therefore, was obliged to give battle with the river in
his rear.&
THE DEATH OF HASDRUBAL DESCBIBED BY POLTBITTS
Hasdrubal was in all respects dissatisfied with the state in which things
appeared. But as it was now too late to take other measures, because the
Romans were already formed, and beginning to advance towards him, he
was constrained to draw up the Spaniards, and the Gauls that were with
him, in order of battle. He placed the elephants, which were ten in number,
in front; increased the depth of his files; and ranged his whole army upon
a very narrow ground. He then took his post in the centre of the line,
behind the elephants; and moved to attack the left of the enemy; having
before determined that in this battle he would either conquer or die.
Livius, leading on his troops with a slow and haughty pace, began the
combat with great vigour. But Claudius [Nero] who commanded on the
right, was unable to advance so as to surround the enemy; being utterly
obstructed by thosn difficulties of the ground which have before been men-
tioned, and which had determined Hasdrubal to make his whole attack upon
the left. Anxious therefore, and not willing to remain inactive, he had
recourse to the measure which the occasion itself suggested to him. For
having drawn away his troops from the right, he led them round the field
of battle; and, passing beyond the loft of the Roman army, attacked the
Carthaginians in flank behind the elephants. To this moment the success
of the battle had remained doubtful. For both the Carthaginians and the
Romans, well knowing that t\ey had no hopes of safety but in victory,
maintained the fight with equal bravery. The service also, which the
elephants performed, had been the same to both. For these beasts, being
enclosed between the two armies, and wounded by the darts, spread no less
disorder among the ranks of the Spaniards, than a mong those of the Romans.
But when Claudius [Nero] fell upon the enemy from behind, the engage-
ment was no longer equal. The Spaniards, pressed at once both in front
and rear, were almost all slaughtered in their ranks. Six of Jie elephants
were killed, together with tne men that conducted them; and four, which
had forced their way through the disordered ranks, were afterwards taken,
but without their leaders. Hasdrubal, who had so often distinguished
Vimself upon former occasions, displayed no less courage in this last action,
and fell in the battle.'
The Roman?, as soon as they had gamed the victory, pillaged the camp
of the enemy. Finding many of the Gauls drunk, and sleeping upon their
straw, the/ ;la"ghtdred them as victims without resistance. The prisoners
w?~e then collected together; and from this part of the booty more than